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4 Memorial of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
- of Philadelphia, for the Southern District, held 
Ninth month 23rd, 1868. 


_ From a belief that much encouragement 
imay be derived by survivors, from contem- 
olating the consistent example of those who 
Turing a long life have been dedicated to the 
‘ord’s service, and enabled through obedience 
50 His Holy Spirit to promote the cause of 
oruth and righteousness in the earth, we are 
/ngaged to preserve a memorial of our be- 
voved friend Wini1AmM Evans. 

_ He was the son of our late valued friends 
Jonathan and Hannah Evans, and was born 
jn Philadelphia the 5th day of the Tenth, 
See ; and during his whole life was 
4 member of this Monthly Meeting. From 
memoranda which he states he believed it 
ight to preserve of the Lord’s dealings with 
aim, it appears he was of a quick, lively dis- 
Dosition when young, and disinclined to re- 
straint, which increased as he grew older. 
he society of religious people was irksome 
5o him, and he sought the company of those 
hose passions and propensities, were unsub- 
ected to the Cross of Christ. By pursuing 
Shis course he remarks, “Corruption strength- 
ened, the innocency of childhood was tar- 
ished, and my carnal appetites began to seek 
‘ndulgences, totally at variance with purity of 
eart, and that life which my parents earnest- 
y labored to inculcate and keep their children 
in.” 

_ While learning the business which he after- 
wards followed, he was exposed to many 
semptations, being much separated from the 
care of his anxious and exercised parents, and 
subjected to intercourse with those who knew 
tittle or nothing of the work of religion. In 
his season of danger Divine mercy was ex- 
sended to him, and he was kept from falling 
‘nto the evil habits and conversation of some 
of his young companions, 

It was the practice in his father’s family 
frequently to read aloud in the Holy Scrip- 
sures, and the writings of Friends. On one 
occasion when collected for that purpose, he 
as brought into much contrition by reading 
William Leddra’s epistle, written the day be- 
“ore his execution. “It was,” he says, “an 


and fervent desires were raised after holiness. 
“The Light of Christ shone clearly into my 
heart,” he remarks, “showing me that many 
of my habits were contrary to the Divine 
purity, and must be abandoned—that many 


of my words wer light-and u-savory,.and a} 


guard must be placed at the door of my lips. 
Love flowed into my heart toward my gra- 
cious, Almighty Parent pre-eminently, and 
then towards all men as brethren and crea- 
tures of the same all-powerful Hand. I de- 
sired above all things to be with Jesus, and 
to know Him to continue with me, and at 
that time it seemed as if He did condescend 
to manifest himself in a clear manner, so that 
his countenance was lovely, and I walked 
under his guidance and protection with great 
delight. It was the baptism unto repentance, 
the day of my espousals, the beginning of a 
new life; and while favored with these 
heavenly feelings, | thought nothing would 
be too hard to part with in obedience to the 
will of my Saviour.” 

He was at this period about seventeen years 
of age, and although he had set out in earnest 
to walk in the straight and narrow way, he 
found that his evil propensities were still 
strong, and his soul’s enemy unwearied in en- 


wondered how it was that I should be unable 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, who I had 
been taught and never had doubted was the 
Saviour.” Through this distressing conflict, 
he was kept steadfast and patient; and one 
evenirg while walking out for meditation, 
with his mind turned towards the Lord, he 
says, ‘He whom my soul sought above all 
things, suddenly came to his temple, and by 
His Holy Spirit gave me to see that He alone 
is the author of that faith which entereth 
within the vail and giveth victory over the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; and that it is 
not founded merely on what is read, but is 
really of the operation of God on the heart. 
I rejoiced exceedingly and gave thanks to 
Him who is worthy of all praise,and honor, 
and who will not give his glory to another. 
I could now firmly believe in the Lord Jesus 
as my Saviour, because of the renewed reve- 
lation of the Holy Spirit giving me that faith 
in Him, and through mercy I have never 
since been permitted to feel any doubt re- 
specting his divinity, his mediation, or any of 
his offices in the redemption and salvation of 
man. I record this under a sense of my own 
nothingness, and for the purpose of exalting 
the glory of his grace, believing that the foun- 


deavors ta overcome him... For want-of keop:| dation of true yuspel saving faith, is the in 


ing on the watch, he yielded to temptation, 
and was thereby introduced into much con- 
flict and distress, and made sensible of the 
Divine displeasure ; yet in the midst of judg- 
ment, the Lord remembered mercy, and 
through the operation of His blessed Spirit, 


brought him again to tenderness of heart, and |’ 


humbled him. under a sense of unworthiness 
of his condescension and love. 

About the twentieth year of his age, he ap- 
pears to have passed through many baptisms 
and mortifying dispensations, doubtless de- 
signed for his purification and refinement. 
He also experienced seasons of Divine conso- 
lation, wherein he says he was enabled to 
pour out his soul before the Lord, and fer- 
vently craved to be made one of his children, 
and to serve Him all the days of his life. At 
one period, when passing through a time of 
great seeming desertion, the enemy took ad- 
vantage of his bereaved condition, and started 
the doubt whether Jesus Christ was his Sa- 
viour, and insinuated that he had never heard 
his voice. 

Not being able to feel that faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ which he thought he once pos- 
sessed, “ great distress and anxiety,” he says, 
“came upon me. I searched the Holy Scrip- 
tures and diligently read various religious 
works which I hoped would restore the lost 
pearl, but it was all in vain. I was utterly 
unable to regain my faith in Christ, which had 
been an anchor to my soul in many tossings 
and tempests.” For a long time he was kept 
in this condition, until he ceased searching 


»xtraordinary visitation of heavenly love, the books or striving to satisfy himself by argu- 
savor of which continued many days,” pro-|ment. “I looked up to my Heavenly Father,” 
ucing a sense of his sinful, impure condition ;|he remarks, “but all was hid from me, and I| was faithful to his requirings, he should never ~ 


mediate manifestation of the Holy Spirit, and. 
it is this which draws the dedicated soul to 
Christ, and enables it to believe in Him 
savingly, to rely upon and to follow Him as . 
our Redeemer, and the Captain of our salva- 
tion.” 

He referred to this dispensation later in 
life, as a peculiar favor and blessing: and it 
was no doubt a means of preparing him firmly 
to defend the fundamental doctrine of the di- 
vinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
when in after years it was openly denied by 
many under our name, and also to preserve 
him from the error of regarding the Holy 
Scriptures as the origin and ground of that 
faith which comes only through the opera- 
tions of Divine Grace in the heart. “The 
Scriptures,” he remarks, “are an invaluable 
record of all those things most surely believed 
by the faithful followers of Christ, who have 
the opportunity of reading them; but it is 
God alone, who can give true and saving faith 
in his beloved Son, and in the truths of the 
Gospel, and it is by his mercy we are pre- 
served to the end in the possession of that 
faith.” 

After commencing business on his own ac- 
count, he had great fear of bringing a shade 
or reproach on the profession of the Truth, or 
upon our religious Society; and whenever 
anything presented, however profitable, which 
appeared to conflict with either, he felt most 
easy to decline engaging init. His business 
was small, and on one occasion he was brought 
under concern lest it should not prove ade- 
quate to his necessities; but his gracious 
Master condescended to show him that if he 
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want for food or raiment. “The language 
and impression was so clear,” he says, “ hum- 
bling my heart before Him, that I believed 
his word; and thereby proved that that faith 
of which He is the author, is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. My mind firmly and peacefully rested 
in it, as much as it would have done in an in- 
dependent estate, although no change in my 
business very soon occurred.” 

Not long afterwards an opportunity pre- 
sented for engaging in more extensive busi- 
ness, and he felt strongly inclined to embrace 
it, especially as that which he was then pur- 
suing had been seriously interfered with by 
the war, so that it appeared doubtful whether 
it would support his family. A secret uneasi- 
ness, however, attended his mind in reference 
to the change, and he remarks—“ my doubts 
increased, and one day sitting in our religious 
meeting, it plainly appeared to me that though 
the mind may be able to compass much, yet 
beyond its capacity it cannot go. If all its 
energies are enlisted in the concerns of the 
world, and their pressure is as great as it is 
capable of bearing, the all-important work of 
religion must be neglected.” These impres- 
sions made him afraid to risk his everlasting 
salvation for the sake of worldly emolument, 
and led him to the conclusion that it would 
be safer for him to decline the offer; and 
when this was done his mind was made easy, 
and he was able to repose in humble confi- 
dence in Divine Providence ; “remembering,” 
he says, “that the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and He in in- 
scrutable wisdom and kindness, will dispense 
what He knows we need.” Subsequent events 
showed that if he had followed his own incli- 
nation and judgment on the occasion referred 
to, he would probably have become involved 
in great embarrassment and anxiety, and per- 
haps been disqualified for that service in the 
Church which his divine Master designed for 
him. 

In the 12th month, 1811, he was married 
to Deborah, daughter of Aaron and Abigail 
Musgrave. This union did not long continue 
—his beloved wife being removed by death 
in the Sixth month, 1815. 

He had very clear openings into the charac- 
ter and qualifications of a minister of the 
Gospel, several years before he was called to 
the service himself. They produced the con- 
viction that all who are rightly placed in that 
important office are made ministers by Christ, 
and that which they preach should be from 
the direct openings and communications of 
His Spirit. “ These things,” he says, “I was 
favored to see in the light of the Lord Jesus, 
and at times I felt as if I could stand forth as 
a servant under his authority, to proclaim the 
glad tidings of life and salvation, and gather 
souls in the gospel net.” Again he writes, 
“Neither the most extensively gifted nor 
those of the largest experience, have anything 
of their own to communicate which can really 
profit the people. All must reverently wait 
upon Him, without whom they can do noth- 
ing, and it is only as He opens the spring and 
causes it to flow afresh, that any, the least or 
the greatest, are authorized and qualified to 
attempt to minister to others.” 

With these convictions of the solemnity 
and importance of the work he was called 
into, and prepared for by submission to the 
humbling power of Truth, he first appeared in 
the ministry when accompanying his mother 


‘and another female minister on a religious 
visit to New England, in the year 1817, ina 
sitting in a family where they made their 
home. His belief of his call to this weighty 
service was renewed and much strengthened 
‘by the public testimony of a beloved friend, 
‘when not long after he was brought under 
‘exercise at his own meeting, and on which 
occasion he yielded to the divine requiring. 

In the year 1820 he was attacked with yel- 
low fever, and such was the violence of the 
disease, that there appeared little prospect of 
his recovery. “For several days during this 
sickness,” he remarks, “the beams of the Sun 
of righteousness were entirely withdrawn, 
and the sentence of death seemed to have 
gone forth. All my former experiences were 
perfectly obliterated, and there appeared 
nothing left upon which I could ground my 
hope of happiness.” After some time his con- 
fidence in Divine mercy was gradually re- 
stored—some passages of scripture were open- 
ed, and the views he was again favored with 
of the humility and purity indispensably ne- 
cessary for a minister and servant of Christ, 
raised the belief that the Divine hand was 
still at work. The language that perhaps 
“this sickness was not unto death, but for the 
glory of God,” raised a further hope, that he 
was not cast off, but that the Lord would 
again have mercy, and that it would prove 
the means of preparing him more acceptably 
to come up in his service. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Naturalist in the Southern Alleghenies. 
(Continued from page 102.) 

The view from the Bald Top of the Great 
Cumberland is one of the grandest in the Al- 
leghenies, the more so as it includes the high- 
er ranges of North Carolina. This high knob 
has been in part cleared, and is covered with 
the excellent grass which all the mountain- 
tops produce. On ascending it, the traveller 
beholds at his feet the great valley of Hast 
Tennessee, here nearly eighty miles wide, 
stretching away to the right and the left to 
the horizon. Immediately below is Walden’s 
Ridge, which, with the Cumberland, sweep 
away to the north, describing a wide curve 
before they take up their northeast line, into 
Virginia. The hills and small mountains of 
the valley sink into insignificance, and its 
rolling surface appears almost level far below. 
The glistening water of the Clinch river ap- 
pears here and there, as it takes its way to 
the Holston. The course of the latter fine 
river is marked by a long line of clearings, 
which form a band of yellow and gray asfar 
as the eye canreach. Besides this, the whole 
of that great valley appears to be covered 
with the primeval forest. A little smoke and 
a few white dots mark the position of Knox- 
ville, but beyond this indication, one might 
suppose that the Indian was still the possessor 
of the land. The grand proportions of the 
scene depend largely on the great mountain 
wall on the other side the valley. From the 
northeast peaks and ridges innumerable loom 
through the mist of Indian summer, and 
gradually rising southwards, as the valley 
deepens, culminate in the range of the Great 
Smoky, which for sixty miles maintains its 
height of over five thousand feet above the 
valley, and nearly 6700 above the sea. This 
great ridge quite conceals the ranges todhe 
eastward of it, although in clear weather 


some of the peaks of the Black range, which. . 
slightly overtop it, may appear. 

If agricultural and mineral wealth are suffi- 
cient causes, this valley must at some future 
day, become the home of a large population: 
and of busy industry. With metals and fuel,, 
water-power, and limestone, and with a cli- 
mate of delightful mildness, it must play a 
part in its time, in that order of growth for 
which the earth has been prepared from all 
time; in which amid scenes of human activity 
“many shall be purified and made white and 
tried; but the wicked shall do wickedly :” 
where there shall be “wicked who shall not 
understand, but the wise shall understand.” 

The aborigines of the Cumberland have 
practised building cairns, a custom which we 
do not recollect to have read of as belonging 
to the mound builders. One of these stands 
on the summit of Sassafras Mountain, one of 
the highest points. It has a basal portion of 
circular form, composed of large stones, well 
built together, to a height of ten feet. On the 
summit of this is erected a similar tower of 
half the diameter, and the same height. A 
fine view of the mountains round may be ob- 
tained from its summit. 

A number of animals of the most northerm 
regions of the continent extend southwards, 
on the summits of the highest Alleghenies.. 
The wood-warbler-tanagers pass Philadelphia, 
in the spring of the year, to seek a northern: 
and more congenial nesting and breeding: 
place, yet most of them are found during the 
summer along the mountain crests, to Georgia. 
The same is true of the snow-bird. The red- 
squirrel which is unknown in the lower coun- 
ties of the Southern States, though so abun- 
dant everywhere in Pennsylvania, is found 
all along the mountain tops, and does not oc- 
cur in the valleys. The inhabitants call it the 
“Mountain Boomer.” (The last name no 
doubt a corruption of the German _ baiimer, 
from Bouner, a tree.) The speckled trout 
found over the north to the southern boun- 
dary of Pennsylvania, follows the same ele- 
vated line to Georgia. The northern cata- 
mount has the same narrow range in the 
south. None of this northern fauna how- 
ever extends to the Cumberlands; they belong 
exclusively to the highcr mountains of North 
Carolina. 

That the latter- form really the dividing 
line of the country is shown by the water- 
courses ; all those of the Cumberland flowing 
to one outlet, the Ohio. Hence there is a 
marked peculiarity in the fishes of the streams 
east of the North Carolina mountains, as com- 
pared with those west of them, while those 
of both spurs of the Cumberland are very 
similar. The perch family is an extensive 
one, and largely developed in the fresh waters 
of the United States, and under three prin- 
cipal forms. One of these may be represented 
by the sun-fish, and is generally of flat oval 
form ; another by the common perch: these 
are vigorous and generally large, and fur- 
nished with the usual swim-bladder ; the third 
by the darter; the species of which are small 
and slender, and being without swim-bladder, 
are necessitated to lie on the bottom of the 
stream, except when in motion. This mo- 
tion being without the usual float to aid it, is 
irregular, and fitful, though swift. The first 
and last groups are especially North Ameri- 
can, and the first is in southern latitudes much 
more abundant in the coast rivers, while the 
last has its development greatest in the trib- 
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| utaries of the Mississippi. Its species attract 
_ interest by their singular structure and habits, 
_ their small"size, and by their very elegant and 
brilliant colors. They are generally called 
Etheostomata, from the type genus Htheostoma. 
In the Beech fork of the Cumberland river, 
eight species can be easily found, while but 
one is at allabundant in the tributaries of the 
Delaware. Three of the former are of the 
genus Pecilichthys, and are among the most 
elegant of fresh water fishes. The smallest, 
_ P. cemleus, does not exceed an inch in length, 
and is marked with alternate vertical bands 
of turquoise blue and vermilion red ; the head 
_is red spotted, and the fins crimson, except 
_ the first dorsal, which has two concentric red 
- arches separated by a blue one. ‘Another is 
P. maculatus, which is nearly black, with a 
leather brown band on the back. When he 
turns up his side to the sun-light, it shows 
irregular crimson spots, and crimson fins. 
The third, P. pictus, is also black with crim: 
son spots; but the latter are arranged in threes 
and fours. The fins are also crimson, but 
with first yellow and then black margins. If 
one turns to the eastern rivers we rarely find 
such brilliant hues. One of the species of the 
catawba (Ltheostoma peltatum) has a singular 
row of spinous plates on the middle line of 
the belly, apparently to protect it from injury 
from the rocks on which it lies, in the bot- 
toms of rapid streams. Another (Boleosonea 
vitremu) is well concealed from its enemies by 
its perfect transparency. It must be almost 
invisible in the water; in the air it looks like 
a piece of glass, and all the internal organs 
ean be seen through the muscles with perfect 
distinctness. 
Among true perches, the western waters 
are noted as the home of the “ Jack,” which 
does not occur in the eastern rivers. This is 
the most vigorous fish of the mountain rivers 
and creeks that issue from the Black or the 
Nantihala mountains. He bounds up falls, 
and dares the shallowest rapids, and makes a 
prey of the largest of the suckers (Catostomus) 
or the swiftest of the Black Perch (Microp- 
terus.) The weight of this fish reaches 35 lbs., 
when he becomes formidable to any animal 
- he may attack. He owes his character in 
part to his powerfully armed mouth. Instead 
of the usual brush-teeth of the perch, he has 
' rows of acute conic fangs, two below and four 
above, which are received into corresponding 
pits. Two of especial size occupy the front 
of the vomer on the roof of the mouth. He 
is an energetic fish in a net, and cuts a fish- 
ing line readily. Fishermen handle him care 
fully, as his snaps make ugly wounds. The 
-most ready mode of capture is by shooting. 
When gorged with a three or four pound 
perch, he creeps into a shallow bayou, where 
he can take a siesta without resistance from 
the current. Then he falls a prey to the gun 
fisherman, who from an overhanging tree, 
stuns him by a discharge of ball beneath him 
or kills him outright with shot. He then 
furnishes a delicious meal, for like most high- 
strung and high-living fish, he is always fat, 
delicate, and tender. This species does not 
appear anywhere in the scientific record, 
either as to genus or species, and may there- 
fore be introduced as Potheus vivax. He isa 
slim, wolfish looking fellow, with long jaw, 
and large eye. The scales are large; the color 
is yellow with brown cross-bars; there is a 


black spot at the base of the first dorsal-fin| Kent, 


behind. 
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An important fish-to the inhabitants on the. 


western rivers is the “ Red Horse” (Teretulus 
duquesner.) It is a sucker, and feeds on soft 
and decomposing matter ; it reaches occasion- 
ally a weight of twelve pounds. It haslarge 
scales and a beautiful roseate hue, which is 
brightest on the fins. The blue catfish, yel- 
low catfish, and drum, are also much used for 
food. Neither of them are found in the rivers 
that flow to the eastward. The first is a fine 
table fish ; the yellow cat is good when small, 
but when fully grown is strong: it attains 
150 pounds and more. 


(To be continued.) 
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How to Build. 

There is much instruction in the interesting 
account which Mary Penington gives of the 
way in which she was helped to provide a 
home for her family, after they had been 
driven from their residence at Chalfont. She 
sought for Divine guidance in her movements, 
and appears to have realized the fulfilment of 
the declaration, “a good man’s steps are all 
ordered%of the?Lord.” 

“ Some unprincipled men, who had observed 
his [I. Penington’s] unresisting spirit, refused 
to pay him money which they owed him, and 
one of Mary Penington’s relatives commenced 
a lawsuit to deprive her of one of-her estates. 
The case was thrown into Chancery, and was 
lost, because neither she nor her husband 
would take an oath to verity their claims. 
Mary Penington herself tells us of these trials, 
adding, ‘Thus we were stripped of my hus- 
band’s estate, and wronged of a great part of 
mine. After this, we were tossed up and 
down from place to place, to our great weari- 
ness and charge; seeing no place to abide in, 
in this country, near to meetings, which had 
formerly been held at our house at Chalfont. 
We were pressed in our spirits to stay amongst 
the Friends here, if any house could be found 
with conveniences, though it were but ordi- 
narily decent. 

«We sought in many places within the 
compass of four or five miles from that meet- 
ing, but could find none. Yet having still 
such a sense of its being our right place, we 
had not freedom to settle anywhere else; so 
we boarded at Waltham-abbey during the 
summer, for our children’s accommodation at 
the school there, and left our friends to en- 
quire further for us.’” 

“«One day, when we were about going to 
Waltham Abbey, R. T. coming to see us, and 
bewailing our going out of the country, and 
having no place near them to return to, said, 
“Why will you not buy some little place near 
us?” Lrefused this with great neglect, say- 
ing our condition would not admit of such a 
thing, for we had not an hundred pounds be- 
side our rents, and that we must sell some of 
my land if we do so. He told me he had an 
uncle who would sell a place that was about 
thirty pounds a year, which stood near the 
meeting-house at Amersham, and was in a 
healthy place, and that the house being trim- 
med might be made habitable. My husband 
was not there at that time; but soon after 
R. B. came, and I told him what R. T. had 
proposed ; he seemed to encourage the thing, 
and said he had heard there were some rooms 
in the house that might serve. 

«<That night Thomas Ellwood came out of 
and told me he had much to do to come 
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I laid these things together, and said, “I think 
this must be our way, if we can sell West Bur 
to buy this that R. T. has offered, and with 
the overplus money put the house in a condi- 
tion to receive us.” 

After much thoughtful deliberation, with 
her mind turned to the Lord for direction, 
Mary Penington decided to purchase the pro- 
perty, and says: “So I sent word to our 
friends that they should conclude for it ; that 
I did not matter £50 if they thought well of 
it in other respects. Then it went on, I was 
often in prayer to the Lord that I might be 
preserved from entanglements and cumber, 
and that it might be such an habitation as 
would manifest that the Lord was again re- 
storing us, and had a regard to us. When it 
was bought, I went industriously and cheer- 
fully about the business, though I saw many 
unusual incumbrances present themselves be- 
fore me; under which [I still cried to the Lord 
that I might go through in His fear, and not 
cumber or darken my mind. 

“After we had concluded for it, we met 
with a great interruption ; the woman being 
advised to make prey upon us by an unreason- 
able demand for her consent. I earnestly de- 
sired of the Lord to make way for us to get 
clear of the whole matter, though with great 
loss, rather than that we should run into en- 
tanglements in the management of it, the 
dread of running into debt was so heavy on 
me. But I got over that, and went on to 
plant, and to make provision for building, till 
the surveyor put me out of my own way. He 
put us upon rearing from the ground a new 
part, and my husband falling in with his plan, 
I could not avoid it. It brought great trou- 
ble upon me; for I did not see my way clear 
as before. Having stepped from my own 
plan, and not knowing how to compass this 
charge, I took no pleasure in doing anything 
about it. At length I fell ill, and could not 
look after it, and great was my exercise ; one 
while fearing the Lord did not approve of 
what I had done; another while saying with- 
in myself, I did not seek great things nor vain 
glory in wishing a fine habitation, For as I 
cast it.at first, and did not intend to do more, 
it would have been very ordinary. After 
many close exercises and earnest prayers, I 
came to a clearness that I had an honest in- 
tent in what I did, the full expense being un- 
discerned. I then felt my mind stayed, and 
acted without disquiet; and the building was 
afterwards managed by me rather in delight, 
through an assurance that the undertaking 
was a right one. 

“Part of the house fell down from the new 
casting of it, and in the falling I was most 
remarkably preserved. This wrought in me 
a care how to compass what had to be done. 
After a time I felt an innocent enjoyment 
arise in my mind, and I went on yery cheer- 
fully, never looking out with apprehension; 
and when there was occasion for meney to be 
paid, I found I still had it, having contracted 
my family expenses. My rents came in 
steadily, and by selling old houses, and bark, 
and several other things, the expenses of the 
building were met, and I then had pleasure 
instead of pain in laying out the money. In- 
deed my mind was so daily turned towards 
the Lord in conducting this affair, and so con- 
tinually was I provided with money, that I 
often thought, and sometimes said, that if I 
had lived in the time when building of houses 


without selling my farm at West Bur.|for the service or worship of the Lord was 
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accepted and blessed, I could not have had in 
such work a sweeter, stiller, or pleasanter 
time. 

“TJ set all things in order of a morning be- 
fore I went to meeting, and so left them un- 
thought of till I returned; rarely finding them 
so much as to rise in my mind when going 
to, or when at meetings. Thus was my mind 
kept sweet and savory ; for I had nothing in 
all that affair that disquieted me, having no 
further anxiety than that nothing should be 
wasted ; and this I perceived by eye, without 
disquieting care being administered that would 
produce anger or fretting. I lay down sweet- 
ly and very pleasantly at night, awaked with 
a sweet sense of the work before me in the 
morning, was employed all day thereat, but 
had no burden on my mind. ‘This seasoned 
me, and kept me pleasant and in health, and 
now I am free to leave this account of it with 
my children.” 

It is indeed a precious thing to know the 
divine blessing to rest on our labors. We 
cannot begin too early in life to oxamine 
whether our thoughts and actions are such as 
will please our Heavenly Father. If the dear 
children would bear this in mind, and in all 
things do what they are shown to be right, 


how would they be cared for and blessed by]. 


Him, who when personally on earth, took 
them in His arms and blessed them, and said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” They would be saved many 
hours of distress and trouble, which are 
brought upon those who indulge in sin. As 
they grow up, if they continue to follow on 
in the right way, they will know the Divine 
guidance to lead them safely through the 
temptations of youth and the trials of ma- 
turer years. In all their movements they will 
endeavor to know what the Divine will is. 
They will closely watch the feelings of peace- 
ful quiet on the one hand, or of uneasiness 
and distress on the other, which accompary 
the different plans that are suggested ; and so 
they will become quick of discernment to 
know what they may do with safety, and 
what they should leave undone. Thus they 
will be led along and instructed, and will learn 
to avoid the snares in which the unwary and 
the disobedient are caught; and will have 
fresh cause, from day to day, to praise and 
adore that gracious Being who is their ¢are- 
taker and protector. Truly it is a sweet feel- 
ing to know that God is watching over us for 
good, that He will be a present helper in 
every time of need, that no matter what may 
befall us, nay, even if we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, we need fear 
no evil, for He will be with us. 


Warning of a Day of Trial—8rd. Attended 
the Select Meeting (at Nantucket previous to 
the Quarterly Meeting) which was a low 
time; in, which I had to speak of the awful 
responsibility attaching to those in the sta- 
tions of ministers and elders; and to warn 
those present of a day of farther trial await- 
ing our Society, which, from its nearer ap- 
proximation to the world, would have more 


difficulty to maintain its standing, than in|? 
former instances, when Friends, like Israel of 


old, dwelt more alone.—Memoirs of Daniel 
Wheeler. 


Individual faithfulness constitutes christian 
harmony.—Mary Dudley. 


Selected. 
NOT YET. 
Not yet thou knowest what I do 
O feeble child of earth, 
Whose life is but to angel view 
The morning of thy birth! 
The smallest leaf, the simplest flower, 
The wild bee’s-honey-cell, 
Have lessons of my love and power 
Too hard for thee to spell. 


Thou knowest not how I uphold 
The little thou dost scan; 

And how much less canst thou unfold 
My universal plan, 

Where all thy mind can grasp of space 
Is but a grain of sand :— 

The time thy boldest thought can trace 
One ripple on the strand. 


Not yet thou knowest what I do 
In this wild warring world, 

Whose prince doth still triumphant view 
Confusion’s flag unfurled ; 

Nor how each proud and daring thought 
Is subject to my will, 

Each strong and secret purpose brought 
My counsel to fulfil. < 


Not yet thou knowest how I bid 
Each passing hour entwine 
Its grief or joy, its hope or fear, 
In one great love-design ; 
Nor how I lead thee through the night, 
By many a various way, 
Still upward to unclouded light, 
And onward to the day. 


Nor yet thou knowest what I do 
Within thine own weak breast 

To mould thee to my image true, 
And fit thee for my rest. 

But yield thee to my loving skill; 
The veiled work of grace, 

From day to day progressing still, 
It is not thine to trace. 


Yes, walk by faith and not by sight, 
Fast clinging to my hand; 
Content to feel my love and might, 
Nor yet to understand. 
A little while thy course pursue, 
Till grace to glory grow; 
Then what I am, and what I do, 
Hereafter thou shalt know. 
Havergal. 


CE. 
For “The Friend.” 
A Word for the Freedmen. 

A meeting on behalf of the Freedmen was 
held at Arch street meeting-house on Third- 
day evening, the 16th inst., agreeably to pre- 
vious notice. Owing in part to the inclem- 
ency of the evening, and partly, we fear, to 
the fact that some have grown weary of the 
work, the number assembled was smaller than 
on some previous occasions, but the interest 
awakened in the audience has scarcely been 
exceeded. 

The meeting was opened by one of the 
board of managers making a brief statement 


tributions will have to be greatly increased to 
keep up the work. 

Alfred H. Jones, Superintendent of schools 
under care of this association in Virginia and 
North Carolina was present, and gave many 
interesting facts in relation to them, and the 
condition of the freedmen during the passing 
year. The schools have been conducted with 
the strictest economy, the teachers denying 
themselves in the comforts of life, that more 
might be left for those under their care. Al- 
though the colored people of that region are 
industrious and not inclined to beg, frequent 
cases of great destitution came under the no- 
tice of the superintendent. The funds at his 
disposal were too limited to supply more than 
the most urgent wants, yet deeply thankful 
did he feel at times when it was in his power 
to aid naked and starving women and chil- 
dren. At one time he was providentially led 
to a solitary cabin, where a widowed mother 
with four children, one three months old, 
were so nearly dead with starvation that the 
woman, having eaten nothing for four days,’ 
was shaking like a leaf, and staggered about 
her hut as she tried to attend to the wants of 
her family. One woman actually did die, in 
Danville, for want of food; and already cbil- 
dren come to the schools this autumn in such 
scanty rags, that they tremble with cold while 
reciting their lessons. This is not the result 
of sloth and unthrift, but the inevitable con- 
sequence of the frightful slavery and war that 
have desolated the country. Karly last sum- 
mer it seemed as though a brighter day was 
dawning on North Carolina, but then came 
the drought, and withered down the crops of 
wheat and Indian corn. The colored people: 
depend on corn and bacon for their susten- 
ance—with corn destroyed there could not be 
the bacon; and now where last year, meal 
could be bought for 80 cts. or $1 a bushel, 
they already have to give $1.60; and how 
they are to be supplied at that rate through 
the coming winter, unless those who have 
enough and to spare share with them, cannot 
be foreseen. 

It was expected that efficient aid to the 
freedmen’s schools would have been given by 
the State government by this time, but the 
wretched finances of North Carolina pre- 
clude such a hope at present. The cry comes 
to this association not only from the freedmen, 
but from the Governor and State Superinten- 
dent, “ Don’t withdraw your aid!” The freed- 
men are as anxious as ever for instruction, 
and still greatly in need of it. Some of them 
have become qualified to teach, and at a per- 
sonal sacrifice are helping their race ; others, 
and many among them have the natural abili- 
ties for it, are very desirous to learn, that they 


of their past operations, the present needs of|too may aid in the elevation of their down- 


the freedmen, and the emptiness of the trea- 
sury. 

The association has just completed the sixth 
year of its existence; in that time a quarter 
of a million of dollars has passed through their 
hands, besides large supplies of food, clothing, 
medicine, books, &e. Although the money 
expended by them has averaged over $40,000 
er annum, last year there were less than 
$7,000 collected within the limits of our own 
yearly meeting. To maintain the schools now 
in operation about $10,000 will be required, 
of which there was not a dollar in the trea- 
sury at the time of the meeting. In addition 
to this a large amount will be needed to re- 


trodden people. 

Three competent judges, who have lately 
been in that field of labor, testified to the ex- 
cellent character of the schools supported by 
the Society: their thoroughness and their 
good moral and religious influence. Intem- 
perance, profanity and the use of tobacco, are 
vices almost unknown among the pupils. 

Shall we then, in their still pressing neces- 
sity, draw back the hand so lovingly held out 
to them, and by them so gratefully and con- 
fidently clasped, and say, we are tired of as- 
sisting you,—take care of yourselves now,— 
we have helped you long enough ? 

Rather let us show our gratitude to our 


lieve pressing physical wants, so that our con-| Heavenly Father by sharing with our down- 


east, needy brothers and sisters, the abund- 


ance showered upon us of the good things of 


'shis life, and of those higher gifts connected 
with our relations to a life to come. 


vei “The Friend.” 
‘Welections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 


(Continued from page 101.) 


“th mo. 31st, 1848. I am renewedly con- 
«vinced (and O how long have I been convinced 
of it) that there is no real settlement and 
stability to be attained to, but as the mind is 
‘raised out of, and above those affections and 
«desires which are not fully subjected to the 
power of the cross. 

“Evening. After a day of conflict, feel com- 
fortably at ease this evening, with something 
‘of a conviction it has been wrought for me, 
‘by the Helper and Deliverer of His people. 

‘Thy God hath commanded thy strength.’ 
‘Surely there are some that have no strength 
‘besides.” 

“8th mo. 26th. Have felt very unusual 
ease of spirit for the past few days. Oh! that 
my flight be not at all in a day of rest. I 
would far rather suffer. There is much con- 
‘tained in the simple petition, ‘Feed me with 
food convenient for me.’ It is not so much 
with me what I have to pass through, but 
that I gain Heaven at last; and that I be 
found in those footsteps that would lead me 
thither. What a debt of gratitude I owe.” 

“9th mo. 6th. * * Oh! how I am im- 
pressed, and more and more so the longer I 
live, of the purity that is necessary before we 

can be admitted into a mansion of rest! that 
the attainment of it seems almost impossible. 
How can such a poor, weak, distressed thing 
-as I am, everexpect or hope to share in the 
mercy that would fix me in a state of blessed- 
ness.” 

A part of the foregoing note may to some 
have a discouraging aspect; nevertheless it 
seems very consonant with the preceptive 
query of the Apostle Peter: “ What shall the 
end be of them that obey not the gospel of 
God? And if the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear?” While we wish not to represent the 
way of self-denial and the daily cross, in other 
words the way to the kingdom, any more 

narrow than He who was and is the Way, 
has himself declared it to be; neither in any 
wise to limit Divine mercy, which is some- 
times, though perhaps rarely,extended at the 
very close of the sinner’s life, we, at the same 
time, know not how to reconcile things in 
their nature so discordant as the precepts, 
- “Be not conformed to this world;”’ “To be 
carnally minded is death ;” “ Without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord;” “ Except a man 


be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 


God ;” together with the blessings of our All- 
wise Lawgiver in the beginning of His ser- 
mon on the Mount, with the money-loving, 
world-embracing, easy-going way of many, 
who, after having lived as they list in the 
gratifications of the things of earth, on the 
bed of death claim to be, or when death has 
overtaken, are claimed by others to be meet 
for the kingdom, and reckoned with the pure 
in heart, and among the forever sanctified. 
But is there not danger of our fleshly wisdom 
getting the ascendency in these cases, and 
overruling our better judgment, especially 
when the heart is tendered by the recent loss 
of those long cherished and loved? We be- 


‘culated to expand all the energies of the 
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lieve this is so: and believe too, that the Sa- 
viour’s precept, “ Watch and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation,” is in these very cases no less 
of significant and forcible application. It was 
the patriarch Job, of whom the Lord said, 
“There is none like him in the earth, a per- 
fect and an upright man, one that feareth God 
and escheweth evil!” who, when near the 
close of his life on earth, used this remarkably 
instructive language: “I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye 
seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” 

“9th mo. 19th,” she writes to a friend: 
“ How long lingers! The tidings of 
her death for weeks past, would not have 
been a surprise tous. How hardly sometimes 
the poor body wears out. And how it is cal- 


mind and soul, to witness the struggle of de- 
parting life, when we consider the state of 
fixedness beyond; and that it is to the im- 
provement or non-improvement of the time 
bestowed, and of the talents committed, that 
the eternal recompense is awarded ; and that 
unless Divine mercy ‘lighten our eyes,’ we 
may be, and we must be ‘sleeping the sleep 
of death ; and utterly unconscious of what is 
wanting at our hands, and necessary to ad- 
minister for us an entrance into the everlast- 
ing kingdom. How are all vain pretensions 
expelled, when we come to meditate upon 
such a scene, with the feelings that befit it; 
and in a sense of the purity that is necessary, 
and the cleansing from all and every thing of 
the old nature, we feel in a degree the awful- 
ness of the expression of the apostle, ‘If the 
righteous scarcely be saved.’ I find my feel- 
ings never terminate with the fixed eye, and 
the cold inanimate body, where death has 
seized upon the mortal part: but relinquish- 
ing that to the dust, my mind rather follows 
the immortal part in the awful conviction 
that this life is then really exchanged for a 
state of awful fixedness in a never-ending 
eternity. Oh! that we were able to put our 
mortal and immortal interests in the just scale, 
at.the time when we ought to weigh them ; for 
I am abundantly convinced, that if but a 
shadow of their relative importance was truly 
seen by us, they would be pursued very con- 
trarily from what is too much the case now. 
The world, and the things of it, would have 
to take a subordinate place.” 

“9th mo. 29th. * * How little do we 
find in the visible world, that is not in its very 
constitution, subject to change ; and how little 
it avails us to lay hold of it, or even fix our 
eye upon it, with any expectation that per- 
manency attaches to it. Seeing then these 
things are so, let us be concerned to fix our 
attention on that which changes not, and in 
submission and obedience cleave unto it, re- 
ceiving the disquietudes of passing circum- 
stances only as the changes in the natural 
world, which we are accustomed to look for, 
and therefore are not affected by—wind, rain, 
and hail, cloud and storm, occurring in their 
vicissitudes, and working their proper and 
designed effects. I often look at your situa- 
tion with feelings of sympathy, so far as I am 
capable of it; and then I remember tis but 
for a moment, and I long that you may cling 
closer and closer to the God of all consolation, 
and let patience have its perfect work, bring- 
ing forth its own fruits to the praise of His 
name. But yet, while the countenance, and 
favor, and help of our friends. is very cordial, 


and I believe a debt we owe one another, and 
surely the fruit of a true union with our bless- 
ed Head, I always feel a reserve when I speak 
of trouble as connected with your situation, 
taken in its general sense. There seem at 
present some outward difficulties to attend 
your path, that others are not subjected to, 
though their share of trials may be largely 
proportioned. But what if it is so; an excep- 
tion from it was never promised the followers 
of Him who yielded His soul unto death. And 
if the trials that attend operate as a purify- 
ing furnace, and render you more comform- 
able to Him, most certainly they take the 
character of blessings, and must be so recog- 
nised. I sometimes think it is far better to 
be exercised in a cause that keeps the facul- 
ties awake, than to be in danger of losing all, 
through supineness and insensibility. So thou 
sees, my dear , 1 cannot make your 
situation such an one as no doubt it often ap- 
pears. That it is one of trial, I know; but it 
does seem to me as I write, that it is one of 
blessing also; and my heart greets you in it, 
in near and tender fellowship. The eye of 
the Shepherd of Israel is still unslumbering, 
and the heart that is faithful to Him, and de- 
pendent always, He will ‘set on high,’ and 
deliver.” 

“11th mo. 5th. Unless the great 
Lord of the harvest looks again with compas- 
sion on his harvest field, and increase the 
number of laborers in their different allot- 
ments, Iam ready to think our case will be 
poor enough; which it surely is already. I 
believe these things have a strong place in 
our hearts ; 1 was going to say the just place, 
though we seldom speak of them together. 
I find myself often desiring thy encourage- 
ment in the work and way of the Lord, hard 
and dull as times are. He can change the 
dispensation from one of darkness and death, 
to life and gladness in Him ; and He can keep 
His church and people in the wilderness, and 
under oppression, suffering, and reproach. 
Tis enough surely to be with Him; and the 
servant is not to expect to be honored, when 
the Master is crucified by a cross-hating 
world. Is it not a time something like this; 
and if we believe it to be so, let us not let go 
our faith and patience, but endeavor to main- 
tain our allegiance through it all in obedience, 
faith, and hope; even if it seem to be some- 
times hoping against hope.” 

(Lo be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Notes on Maiti. 

The following extracts, giving some infor- 
mation respecting Haiti, are taken from a re- 
cent letter written by an intelligent Philadel- 
phian, now residing at Port-au-Prince: 

This country is now torn by a cruel and 
savage civil war. I see many things day by 
day which gréatly distress and worry me.— 
Poor little children wandering in the towns 
and suburbs entirely naked, are left to grow 
up in wickedness and ignorance. I have ask- 
ed hundreds of them, in creole,* “ How old are 
you, my boy,” or “my girl?” The universal 
answer is, “Pas conne!” (I don’t know.)— 
Daily I meet poor old decrepit women, mo- 
thers of large families, as most old women 
here are, sweltering under great burdens of 


* The Creole is an unwritten language, and is exceed- 
ingly simple and elementary ia form. There is no dis- 
tinction of gender, none of case, and the verb is not 
varied, 
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logwood or other marketable article, which 
they balance on their heads in a wonderful 
manner, or, nearly naked, washing clothes in 
the brooks, when it almost breaks the heart 
to think one cannot share their distress or 
relieve their burdens. None of the upper 
class of Haitiens seem to notice or care for 
them, and when I ride up to them and salute 
them, they seem greatly astonished at first, 
but when they see my good intentions, they 
invoke all sorts of blessings upon me, and 
wind up with a piteous “ God pity poor me!” 

The poor people are very poor, but the 
country is wonderfully adapted to just this 
class of people. A person might wander in- 
definitely in the woods here, and yet not starve 
or suffer for lack of clothing. Everywhere 
grow fruits that sustain life, and nuts and 
vegetables that satisfy hunger; and there is 
no winter or serious change of season. The 
resources and natural productions of the island 
are really marvellous. From the mountains 
to the sea it seems a perfect garden of fruits, 
flowers and abundance. No pencan do justice 
to its beauty and its resources. I expected 
to find it full of troublesome insects and rep- 
tiles, but it is really the freest from all these 
pests of any country I ever saw or read of.— 
There are some snakes—very few, indeed— 
but not a venomous one in Haiti, so I am in- 
formed. I have seen but two, poor, slender, 
harmless, sickly looking fellows. Scorpions 
are here, but not in abundance. Lizards 
abound. I did not like their snaky appear- 
ance at first, but soon learned to be rather 
pleased with them, they are so cunning, timid, 
swift, pretty, and entirely harmless. 

The very atmosphere is almost [perfect] in 
its purity. I have passed over dead animals 
decaying on the roads, which did not seem to 
emit the least offensive odors. The health of 
theislandisremarkable. ‘The stories in Ame- 
rican papers as to yellow fever here are quite 
untrue. This fever has never appeared here 
among the natives—the cases of it are con- 
fined to improvident foreigners, and are gene- 
rally brought here on ships from abroad. 

Everybody here rides on horseback—the 
poor on “ bourriques,” a queer little animal of 
the ass kind, which is justly called “the slave 
of Haiti.” The horses are very docile, and 
remarkably intelligent. They are trained al- 
most exclusively to the saddle. I havea horse, 
between which and myself there is a real af- 
fection, and for which I paid only $20 in gold. 
He would readily sell for more than ten times 
that much in Philadelphia. These animals 
are very plenty and very cheap. Ihave three 
of them and a “ bourrique,” the cost of keep- 
ing which is less than five cents a day. 

The pay of laborers is at a very low figure, 
indeed. Silver and gold coin here is of no use 
whatever, in the retail trade among the na- 
tives. They cling with remarkable tenacity 
to the “gourde,” or Haitien dollar, the most 
miserable, bulky, ungainly-looking paper mo- 
ney one can well imagine. To-day it takes 
sixteen hundred of them to make one gold 
dollar! But they have fixed some sort of 
ratio between these “ gourdes” and all articles 
oftrade. This makes living here exceedingly 
cheap, probably less than a fifth what it is in 
the United States. 

I keep a house in the mountains—a splen- 
did residence, originally built for the Empress 
Soulougue. It has fifteen acres of fine ground 
attached to it, a splendid bath, and fruit trees 
of [very great] variety. My predecessor paid 


for all this 2,500 gourdes, or less than $2 per 
month! I can stand at either door and see 
coffee trees laden with coffee, almond trees, 
cocoa-nut, mangoe, chestnut, lemon, sweet 
and sour oranges, pine-apple and banana trees, 
all loaded down with ripening nuts and fruits. 
Flowers and shrubs and magnificent shade 
trees add their lustre and perfume to all.— 
Indeed, if a high civilization, morality, edu- 
cation, peace and Christianity were here in 
full power, this island would be almost an 
Eden. 
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Death-Bed Repentance. 

Much has been said about death-bed repent- 
ance, but it is not possible to solicit the atten- 
tion of the living too strongly to that subject. 
Surviving friends are not to be blamed for 
“catching at straws,” as many death-bed re- 
pentances too evidently are. One young lady, 
who had lived a very careless life, was attack- 
ed with inflammation of the brain, and the 
greater part, if not all the time, she was in no 
condition to hear the truth and exercise the 
graces of repentance and faith. A day or two 
before her death she seemed to become alittle 
conscious for a few moments, and she was 
asked if she could not look to Jesus for salva- 
tion. She replied in the affirmative, and im- 
mediately was wandering in delirium. On 
that small circumstance her friends, to this 
day, are building their hope that she died a 
Christian. She may have done so. God for- 
bid I should be so presumptuous as to say she 
did not; but I may say that the risks she ran 
were truly awful, and that it is not right to 
trust the decisions of religion to a momentary 
lucid interval like that referred to. My opin- 
ion is, that had she recovered, the entire pe- 
riod of her sickness would have been a blank 
to her. 

This reminds me that an estimable minister 
once related a case which is in point: Many 
years ago an unconverted young man was 
laid on his death-bed, as was supposed by all 
about him, including his physicians. No one 
suspected that he was in a delirious state.— 
Very soon after his sickness began, he mani. 
fested the most terrible alarm in view of death, 
and of sorrow in view of his past ungodly life. 
His case excited the utmost commiseration of 
Christian people, who made continued prayer 
to God for him. He talked with clearness 
about his condition, begged his attendants to 
pray for him, and was every day visited by 
ministers and other Christians, who sought 
to direct him to Christ. After some days of 
this terrible agony, the dying man—as all 
supposed him to be—found peace. His face 
was radiant with joy, and his mouth full of 
praise to the God of his salvation. He called 
upon his friends to join him in thanksgiving 
to Him who had plucked his feet from the 
horrible pit and the miry clay. His own 
prayers, and his exhortations to those who 
visited him, were surprisingly fervent. The 
case filled the town with wonder, and had he 
then died, he would have been regarded as 
departed to be with Christ. No one doubted 
the genuineness of his repentance. After 
some days, to the surprise of all, he began to 
recover; and one day a Christian friend, who 
had taken a deep interest in his case, alluded 
to the fearful risk he had run, to his anguish, 
and to his conversion. The young man, with 


a bewildered look, asked him what he meant, 
and when told, solemnly declared that he had 


no recollection of those events. And when 
he was restored, his life gave abundant proof 
that his “death-bed repentance” was spurious. 
And yet when he appeared to be dying his 
attendants had no more doubt of his accept- 
ance than they had that the thief on the cross 
was saved. This case, so marked, has led me 
to suspect that there may be many similar— 
where persons dying have apparently repent- 
ed, who might not even have remembered the 
event had they recovered. 


Let every body be afraid to think or speak 
hardly one of another; it will not be as it 
should be, till it be so; for by thinking and 
speaking hardly of others, we may justly 
provoke the Great God to think of our past 
doings and to bring them to our remembrance 
in a way which will not be to our gladness.— 
Wiliam Ellis. 

The more plain and humble we are, the 
more we resemble humble Jesus and his re- 


ligion which he labored to inculcate.—John 
Richardson. 


My Master’s orders are: Watchmen, be at 
your posts.— 7. Shillitoe. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 27, 1869. 


We have read with some interest an article 
on “The Quakers,” published in the 10th 
month number of “The Westminster Re- 
view,” and since reprinted in “The Living 
Age,” and one of the widely-circulated daily 
newspapers of this city. It is chiefly noticea- 
ble for the better information shown by the 
author respecting the subject on which he 
treats, than is evidenced by most of those— 
outside of our Society—who attempt to en- 
lighten others on the religious tenets, the 
church government, and the social life of 
Friends. 
bis religious views being in accordance with 


referring “to the movement which appears 
to have already made some way in the Socie- 
ty of Friends towards a critical investigation 
of the Scriptures on the basis of an appeal to 
the reason, as the ultimate arbiter of their au- 
'thenticity,” he says: “Should this movement 
continue to progress as it has done during the 
last ten years, not only in Quakerism (?) but 
in other Protestant sects, it must ultimately 
lead to the conviction, that true religion and 
morality are altogether independent of creed, 
and that, in truth, the creeds of the Churches 
have stood more in the way of the spread of true 
morality, than anything else whatever.” 

We admit that dependence on reason alone 
in “the critical investigation” either of the 
authenticity or meaning of the Scriptures, is 
very likely to lead to so much confusion as to 
the parts to be accepted, and their proper in- 
terpretation, as to leave very little if any 
“basis” for any creed or belief to rest on— 
and it may not be long before our Society will 
furnish an example of it. But to draw the 
conclusion from this, that “religion and mo- 
rality are altogether independent of “creed,” 
and that “the creeds of the Churches have 


stood more in the way of the spread of true 


The author leaves no room to doubt | 


the latitudinarianism that characterizes the 
journal in which his article appears, for after 
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jaorality than anything else whatever,” is 
‘quivalent to rejecting all the positive doc- 
erines laid down in the Bible, and relegating 
\hristendom to the keeping of heathenism. 
“folding such views of the worse than useless- 
‘ess of all creeds, does not, however, prevent 
(he writer from giving a fair representation 
+f the soundness of George Fox and his co- 
saborers in the cardinal doctrines of Christi- 
\ mity, the Deity, the atonement and mediation 
of Jesus Christ ; nor from pointing out the 
jsause why passages in their controversial wri- 
jings, if taken without reference to their plain 
/nd reiterated declarations of belief in the 
bove articles of Christian faith, might be so 
sonstrued as to bring the charge of unsound- 
ess upon them, 

After giving an extract from the address to 
‘he Governor of Barbadoes, he says: 

“While acknowledging the orthodoxy of 
she faith of the early Friends on the question 
‘of the atonement, an acquaintance with their 
“aistory, and a careful perusal of their writings, 

sannot fail to show us, that this was not the 
ohase of Christian belief which they believed 
shemselves specially called forth to proclaim 
«0 the world. A critical investigation of the 
accuracy of the Scripture narrative, or a scep- 
sicism of the outward events of the life of 
Christ, was not the form of religious heresy 
‘most prevalent in the seventeenth century, or 
she one which specially called forth the con- 
troversial skill of George Fox or Robert Bar- 
clay. He [G. Fox] found in all of them no 
‘ack of an outward belief of the understanding 
“n the miraculous conception, birth, death and 
resurrection of the Saviour of men. But he 
svanted something more; his soul longed after 
‘a more vital religion—one that showed more 
vof the fruits of righteousness and peace, a be- 
‘lief that the same Jesus Christ who was out- 
wardly crucified without the gates of Jerusa- 
(lem, has been born again in the heart of every 
‘true believer, and reigns there, opening to him 
‘the truths of the Scriptures, and leading him 
irresistibly to a pure and holy life.” 

He then, after giving several extracts show- 
ling the belief of Friends in “ Universal Saving 
Light,” and that it was this that characterized 
‘them as a body, observes: 

“These were the special doctrines, or prin- 
sciples, which the early Quakers believed it to 
‘be their mission to proclaim from the house- 
‘tops—not, as we have already explained, be- 
cause they held them to comprise the whole 
ibelief of a Christian, but because they found 
‘this phase of Christianity almost entirely ne- 
glected in their age and generation.” 

In common with other intelligent and un- 
‘prejudiced observers, he does not fail to see the 
departures from the original faith of Friends, 
‘which mark the modified Quakerism promul- 
gated by very many in the Society at the pre- 
‘sent day. He says, 

“During the last thirty or forty years a re- 
action in the other direction has been gradu- 
ally setting in, until at the present time some 
of the most eminent and popular Quaker min- 
isters appear to have lost almost all the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities which marked their pro- 
genitors, and to teach doctrines scarcely dis- 


tinguishable from those of other bodies of|by Mr. Hancock in “The Peculium, 


Protestant Dissenters, or from the Evangeli- 
eal section of the Church of England. Indeed, 
it is difficult to believe that the calm, argu- 
mentative writings of Joseph John Gurney or 
Dr. Ash can find acceptance with the same 
minds who delight in the soul-stirring exhor- 


tations of George Whitehead or James Par- 
nell.” 

The assertion is made that after the remov- 
al of those who saw the beginning and estab- 
lishment of the Society, and other generations 
succeeded them, “Quakerism presented the 
anomaly of a religious body professing to be 
guided in every action by the immediate di- 
rection of the Holy Spirit, and yet binding its 
members by the most unyielding and narrow- 
est of traditions.” That “the medieval Qua- 
kers presumed to dictate in what way this 
illumination [of the Holy Spirit] should mani- 
fest itself, and, at all events, appeared to dis- 
credit the reading of the Scriptures or an ac- 
quaintance with the sacrifice made on Calvary 
for the sins of mankind.” Where he finds the 
historical facts on which such assertions as 
these should rest, we know not. Certainly 
the journals of the prominent men and women 
in the Society, during the time of which he 
speaks—“ the medieval Quakers,” as he calls 
them—such as Story, Chalkley, the two 
Fothergills, Woolman, Griffith, Churchman, 
Stanton, Scattergood, and many others, afford 
no evidence of such being generally the case; 
but on the contrary, though their respective 
narratives show that deadness and formality 
prevailed over many, yet the Society, as a 
body, held to its original faith, and very many 
illustrated its life and power. A 

In reference to the separation from the So- 
ciety which occurred in this country, he ob- 
serves: 

“This departure from the spirit of the early 
Friends has, however, been productive of more 
serious results than an absurd attempt to en- 
force a uniformity in externals, and led to the 
‘Hicksite’ separation, which in the early 
part of the present century convulsed Ameri- 
can Quakerism, and produced its effects also 
in this country. With the proneness to ex- 
tremes which characterizes our American 
cousins, some of their ministers, and especially 
a very able and eloquent one, named Elias 
Hicks, pushed their peculiar doctrine to the 
verge of Deism, so as to compel the attention 
to the subject of the body, assisted by some 
English ministers, who were over in America 
at the time.” 

One more extract and we shall have given 
our readers the more prominent features of 
this article, which we believe has obtained 
much more attention from the public than 
dissertations on Friends usually do: 

“ Are we then to conclude that Quakerism 
has performed its mission upon the earth ;— 
that, having fulfilled an undoubtedly useful 
position in the history of the Church—having 
recalled her to a sense of an important aspect 
of Divine truth of which she was in danger of 
losingsight altogether—the Society of Friends 
must now lose its distinctive characteristics, 
and become merged in the State Church or in 
some one of the bodies of Protestant dissent- 
ers; that the language must be applied to it, 
so eloquently hurled at the Irish Establish- 
ment by Mr. Lowe—“ Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground.” The present aspect 
of the Society undoubtedly presents many in- 
dications, which have been ably pointed out 
” of a 
gradual relinquishing of its distinguishing fea- 
tures. The recent publication by an acknow- 
ledged minister of the Society of a volume of 
sermons on a highly important religious sub- 


'ject. may indicate an approach to a sound pro- 
lfession of faith as understood by the Evangel- 


ical Alliance, but is a course we can hardly 
imagine to have been taken by George Fox 
or Edward Burrough, still less by Thomas 
Story or Job Scott. The recent movement 
among some of the younger members (see an 
able article in the first number of the Friends’ 
Examiner, by W. 8. Lean, another acknow- 
ledged minister), to introduce the systematic 
reading of the Scriptures into their meetings 
for worship, may show a laudable earnestness 
that the Society shall not in future suffer from 
that lack of Scriptural knowledge which 
proved so desolating in the last century; but 
would most certainly have been denounced by 
the early Friends with one voice—notwith- 
standing their love for the Bible and their in- 
timate acquaintance with its contents—as a 
form of will-worship utterly repugnant to their 
first principle of waiting upon God for the 
manifestation of His Holy Spirit to direct 
them in what manner they should worship 
Him, and as the introduction ofa “liturgy,” 
a form of worship and dependence upon man, 
out of which it was their mission to call the 
people. It is, of course, possible that the pre- 
sent reaction in this direction may again sub- 
side, and that Friends will long remain the 
champions of their early testimony to the 
witness for God ever striving in the heart of 
man. But the instances are very rare, if his- 
tory can furnish them at all, of a sect which 
has once lost sight of the distinguishing fea- 
ture of its schism, and has gradually approach- 
ed to the main body of the Church, again re- 
turning to its first love, and bearing as clear 
a testimony to it as it did in its early days.” 

We trust our readers will think that the 
interest of the subject warrants the space we 
have given to these extracts. Many of them 
are significant and suggestive. It is some- 
times well to look through other eyes than 
our own, and correct or confirm our impres- 
sions by those made on disinterested parties 
looking from a different stand-point than that 
we occupy. The departures from the origin- 
al principles and practices of Friends pointed 
out by this writer as characterizing very 
many in the Society in the present day, must 
be sorrowfully confessed to be true, but we 
have no fears of the Society of Friends becom- 
ing extinct. It will have a hard, and perhaps 
along “fight of affliction” to endure, until a 
true revival takes place; but we believe a 
band will be preserved, faithful to the truth, 
and “champions” of the testimonies of the 
Gospel as maintained in the beginning. Pa- 
tience and a willingness not only to believe 
in Christ, but to suffer on His behalf, will en- 
able such faithful ones to “withstand in the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—A dispatch from Suez, on the Red Sea, 
announces the arrival of the inauguration fleet at that 
place on the 21st inst. The fleet consisted of forty-five 
vessels of an average tonnage of 1000 tons. They were 
not obliged to employ pilots, and the only difficulty was 
that owing to their numbers some were crowded upon 
the banks of the canal at times, but they got off easily, 
the sandy bottom of the canal neither bolding nor injur- 
ing them. It was arranged that the fleet should leave 
Svez for Port Said, on the Mediterranean, on the 23rd, 
the Empress Eugenie, in the Aigle, again taking the 
lead. The dispatch/says, that the complete success of 
the great work exceeded all expectutions. The general 
depth of the water was 25 feet and upwards, but at one 
place a depth of only 19 feet was found. 

High gales have prevailed around the British coast, 
and numerous shipwrecks are reported. The King of 
the Belgians is expected to visit Queen Victoria at 
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Windsor, shortly. Tbe Pope has written a letter to 
Archbishop Manning, in which itis stated that altbough 
Protestants are excluded from the Ecumenical Council, 
facilities will be offered outside for making explanations. 
Bishop Dupanloup has published a letter, addressed to 
the clergy of bis diocese, deprecating the idea that the 
present is a favorable opportunity for claiming the in- 
fallivility of the Pope. He blames such journals as the 
Univers and Civita Catolica for their inconsiderate haste 
in discussing so delicate a question, in anticipation of 
the deliberations of the Council. 

The London Zimes alludes to the exultation mani- 
fested in Paris, Florence and St. Petersburg, at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, under the impression that 
the trade could be thrown into new channels, and a 
heavy blow to the property of Great Britain. The 
Times says England made the best of the old modes of 
communication, and asks no favor further than free 
competition, which availed her so well at the Cape of 
Good Hope. ; 

The election in Paris for members of the Corps Legis- 
latif, commenced on the 21st, and was conducted with- 
out disturbance. The journals publish a communica- 
tion from Ledru Rollin, in which he withdraws as a 
candidate to prevent a division in the Liberal party. 
Rochefort is about to commence the publication of a 
new journal to be called La Marseillaise. The French 
Emperor has given an audience to Werther the newly 
appointed ambassador from Prussia. The Prussian 
envoy assured him that Prussia desired to preserve the 
present amicable relations with France. Napoleon re- 
plied warmly and at considerable length, concluding by 
saying, that he much wished the dey: lopment of a good 
understanding between Prussia and the German Con- 
federation on one side, and France on the other. The 
French Mini:ter to Russia telegraphs from St. Peters- 
burg that the Czar has agreed to meet the Emperor 
Napoleon this winter. 

Large reinforcements of volunteers have gone from 
Spain to Cuba: The Republican minority in the Cortes 
have presented a protest in that body, declaring that 
there is no truth in the report that they were engaged 
in the conspiracy with the Cuban revolutionists. It is 
reported that Isabella has definitely abdicated the throne 
of Spain. The Duke of Genoa’s nomination as king is 
now supported by 161 deputies. 

An accusation has been filed in the Supreme tribunal 
of justice against the Bishop of Havana. One of the 
charges made is that he attempted to fly to Gibraltar 
with the sum of $100,000, and his destination, though 
ostensibly Gibraltar, was doubtful. 

Another Carlist rising in Spain is feared, and the au- 
thorities are on their guard. 

A report has been circulated that the government is 
considering a proposition to establish a penal colony in 
one of the Spanish islands in the Pacific ocean. The 
journals advocate the measure on the grounds that the 
completion of the railroad across the American conti- 
nent will facilitate commercial relations between Spain 
and her possessions in the Pacific, whose resources may 
be developed by colonization. 

The constitution for the Islaud of Porto Rico has been 
submitted to the Curtes. It declares Porto Rico a pro 
vince of Spain, permits public meetings in the pr seuce 
of the authorities, but prohibits the discussion of slavery. 
Many reforms are granted. 

The Pope has written to the Grand Duchess Olga, 
asking her to intercede with the Ozar in behalf of the 
Catholics of Russia, 

The Vienna Presse asserts, that when the celebration 
of the opening of the Suez canal is terminated, the 
Sultan of Turkey wiil send another ultimatum to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, ordering him to accept the Turkish 
proposals without condition, or consider himself sus- 
pended from the Viceroyalty. a 

The Prussian government has announced its inten- 
tion of reforming the laws controlling the public press. 

Tbe Cuban insurrection languishes, but is still by no 
means extinct. The rebels huve burned many sugar 
plantations ia the vicinity of Cienfuegos, Trinidad, and 
other localities. A commissioner from the insurgent 
government bas arrived in Caracas, for the purpose of 
inducing the Venezuelan Government to recognize the 
insurgents as belligerents, and to allow them to raise 
recruits for their army in Venezuela. 

Honolulu advices to the 2d inst. have been received. 
Large meetings bad been held to consider the su'ject 
of coolie immigration, and resolutions strongly condemn- 
ing their importation were passed. 

Dr. Livingstone’s report of bis discoveries in Africa 
up to the Seventh month, 1868, has been published. 

Accounts have been received of a destructive earth- 
quake in the Phillippine islands, The sea rose to a 
great height, buildings were thrown down, and the loss. 


of property was very great. Hight persons were killed, 
and a large number injured at the port of Manilla. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22d announces the election of 
Henri Rochefort from the First district, Cremieux from 
the Third, and Arago from the Eighth. In the Fourth 
a new election will be ordered, no candidate having re- 
ceived a decided majority. 

A telegraph cable will be laid in the bottom of the 
Suez Canal, from Port Said to Suez. 

London 11th mo. 20th.—Consols, 933. U.S. sixes, 
1867, 84; ten-forty, 5 per cents, 78. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 113d.; Orleans, 11fd. 
Red western wheat, 8s. 8d. a 8s. 9d. per cental. 

Unirep Status.—The Fifteenth Amendment bas been 
ratified by the Legislature of Alabama. In the Senate 
the vote was unanimous, in the House the yeas were 69, 
nays 16. The Legislature of Tennessee refuses to ratify 
the amendment. ’ 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 272. Consump- 


cts. Rye, 90 cts. Barley, $1.50 a $1.55. Middlings 
cotton, 24 cts. Lard, 17} a 18} cts. Baltimore.—Prime 
red wheat, $1.35 a $1.36. New corn, 90 a 95 cts. ; old, 
$1 a $1.08. Oats, 55 a 58 cts. Rye, 90 a 95 cts. 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat. 92 cts. No. 2 corn, 82} 
a 84 cts. No. 2 oats, 43$ a 444 cts. No. 2 barley, $1. 
Lard, 16} cts. St. Zowis.—Superfine flour, $3.80 a 
$4.20 ; extra, $4.50; finer brands, $5.20 a $7.38. No, 
l red fall wheat, $1 a $1.09; No. 2 do., 90 a 95 cts. 
Oats, 43 a 44 cts. White corn, in sacks, $1,05 a $1.10; 
do., mixed, 92 a 95 c's. 


Friends having any of the following numbers, 5, 8, 
10, 12, 14 or 15, of the ‘‘ Freedman’s Friend,” will con- 
fer a favor by sending them to 116 North Fourth street, 
(2nd story.) These numbers are needed to complete a 
file, 


tion, 42; croup, 9; convulsions, 9; heart diseases, 13; 
scarlet fever, 25; inflammation of the lungs, 18; old 
age, 5. 

Miscellaneous.—The verdict of the Coroner’s jury in 
the late Western Percific railroad accident was, that the 
collision was the result of the ignorance and incompe- 
tency of the switch tender. 

Another tin mine has been discovered near San Ber- 
nardino, California. 

Heavy rains have prevailed in Oregon, causing inun- 
dations and great damage. 

Information has been received from San Antonio, 
Texas, of a collision between U. States cavalry and 400 
hostile Indians, on the upper Brazos, in which the In- 
dians were routed with a loss of forty men killed and 
many more wounded. 

On the 22d, General Tate, the new minister from 
Hayti, was introduced to President Grant by the Secre- 
tary of State. He made an appropriate address, to which 
the President replied as follows: 

“General: If any proof were wanting of the unfounded 
character of the prejudice which, until recently, per- 
vaded at least parts of this country against the race from 
which you are sprung, it might be found in the high 
tone and polished style of the remarks which you have 
just uttered. 

That, however, like all similar prejudices, no matter 
how deeply implanted, must, sooner or later, yield to 
the force of truth. The throes by which the new birth 
here was accompanied, were, indeed, agonizing, and 
their effects, even now, are scarcely over. 

Provident statesmen, however, have neglected no fit 
opportunity for sanctioning aud securing by law those 
privileges for your kinsmen which bave been the inevit- 
able and natural result of our great civil convulsion. 
Among them is their right to employment abroad as 
well as at home in the public service—a right which, as 
you say, bas been acknowledged by the appointment of 
one of the formerly proscribed race to represent the 
United States in Hayti. 

| congratulate myself for this occasion to render hom- 
age to the change in public sentiment «dveried to, by 
receiving you, as I cordially do, as the first Eivoy Ex- 
trsordisary and Minister Plenipoteutiary from that Re- 
pubiic.” 

The tax levy of Boston for the present year, is $7,630,- 
699, being $1,462,910 more than last year. 

Lhe Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
of the 22d inst. Mew York.— American gold 126}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118; ditto, 5-20’s, 1867, 116; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 107%. Superfine State flour, $4.40 a 
$4.75; extra State, $5 a $5.40; shipping Ohio, $5 a 
$5.55; St. Louis flour, $6.50 a $9.50 ; southern do. $6.50 
a $10. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.20 a $1.24; 
No. 3, do. $1.07 a $1.09; red western, $1.20 a $1.26; 
amber State, $1.33 a $1.35; white Michigan, $1.39 a 
$1.41. State barley, $1 a $1.06. Oats, 60a 66 cts. 


Western rye, $1.03 a $1.06; State, $1.10. New western 
mixed corn, $1.10 a $1.12; Jersey yellow, 98 a $1.02. 
Lard, 18 a 183 cts. Uplands cotton, 254 a 25% cts. 
Carolina rice, 7 a 7% ets. Cuba sugar, 11a 114 cts. 
Philadeiphia.—Superfine flour, $5 a $5.37 ; northwestern 
extra, $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $7 a $7.50. Western 
red wheat, $1.35 a $1.36; Pennsylvania red, $1.37 a 
$1.38. Rye, $1.05. Old yellow corn, $1.07 a $1.10; 
new, 85 a 93 cts.; western mixed, $1.03 a $1.07. Oats, 
60 a 60 cts. Hams, 193 a 21} cts. Lard, 17} a 18 cts. 
Clover-seed, $6.50a $7. Timothy, $3.37 a $3.50. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove- 
yard reached about 2500 head. Extra cattle sold at 83 
a 9 cts., a few choice at 9} a 9} cts.; fair to good, 7a 
8 cts., and commen, 4 a 64 cts. per lb. gross. About 
14,000 sheep sold at 4 a 53 cts. per Ib. gross, and 4,000 
hogs at $14 a $14.75 per 100 lbs. net. for corn fed. 


Cincinnati.— Winter red wheat, $1.08. Corn, 95. a 98 


A few copies of the Selections from the Letters of the 
late Saran Gruss, (formerly Sarah Lynes:) (English 
edition,) are to be had at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch St. Price, $2 per copy. 

There are also still on hand a few copies of the 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th volumes of 
Friends’ Library, which, bound in cloth, will be sold for 
50 cts. per volume. Exch volume is complete in itself. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting the 

Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa, 

Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to ; 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTsine- 
ton, M.D, 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joan E. Cartzr, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Having been desired to make some change in the 
obituary respecting Ruta Barrsy, which appeared in 
the 9th number of the present volume, we reprint the 
whole as altered.—(Ep. : 

Drep, at Hesper, lowa, Ruru, wife of Amos Battey, an 
esteemed Elder of Winnesbiek Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, and an upbolder of the principles of Friends. 
A short time prior to her sickness she expressed to her 
busband ber desire that she might be more diligent in 
making her calling and election sure, and that their 
children wight be found walking in the strait and nar- 
row way. When she was enquired of, during her sick~ 
ness, as to the prospect before her, she replied that she 
constantly endeavored to keep ber mind collected and 
stayed upon her Heavenly Father, At another time she 
acknowledged the extension of Divine support in her 
sickness, throughout the whole of which she was pre- 
served in patience and a quiet, composed state of mind. 
She passed away on the 31st of the 8th month, 1869, in 
the 67th year of her age. 

——, on the 7th of 9th mo. last, Epira B., wife of 

Wm. H. Walter, in the 42d year of her age, a member 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting. Through a lingering ill- 
ness she was preserved in patient resignation. On one 
occasion remarking, ‘I crave to be kept in patience, 
wholly resigned to the will of my Heavenly Father, in 
whom I trust.’”’ The sweet, peaceful feeling that pre- 
vailed, when her purified spirit calmly and quietly 
passed away, left the consoling assurance that through 
the mercy of Him in whom she trusted, she has been 
permitted to enter into His everlasting kingdom of joy 
and peace. 
, Tenth month 4tb, 1869, at his residence in Ran- 
cocas, N. J., Hupson B. Haines, in the 73d year of his 
age, a member of Rancocas Preparative and Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, near Stroudsburg, Pa., at the residence of 
James and Hannah Bell (her step-daughter) Saran, 
widow of the late Othniel Alsop, of Philadelpbia. Being 
of a humble and retiring disposition, she endeavored to 
lead a quiet and circumspect life, which was closed in 
peace and tranquillity on the 13th inst., she being in the 
85th year of her age, and a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


